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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

LESSONS. 



I. OUR FATHER'S CARE. II. MATTHEW'S CALL. III. THE 
TWELVE SENT FORTH. IV. WARNING AND INVITATION 



By Professor Myra Reynolds, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



I. Our Father's care. — The first lesson in February has a twofold theme. 
Christ advises his followers to lay especial stress on such things as bear 
directly on the life and growth of the spirit, and he urges them not to be 
unduly burdened or anxious about temporal matters, and not to borrow 
trouble about the future, but to trust in their Heavenly Father's watch care. 
He uses the lilies and the birds as apt illustrations drawn from nature. 
Victor Hugo draws a similar lesson from the bird : 

Be like the bird, one instant lighted 

Upon a branch that swings, 
Who feels it give, but sings on unaffrighted, 

Knowing that she has wings. 

This thought of trust finds expression also in Bryant's " Lines to a Water- 
fowl": 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 

There is most exquisite symbolism in the words of the lily of the valley 
in one of William Blake's poems : 

And I am very small, and love to dwell in lowly vales ; 
So weak the gilded butterfly scarce perches on my head. 
Yet I am visited from heaven ; and He that smiles on all 
Walks in the valley, and each morn over me spreads his hand, 
Saying, Rejoice, thou humble grass, thou new-born lily flower, 
Thou gentle maid of silent valleys and of modest brooks ; 
For thou shalt be clothed in light and fed with morning manna. 

The closing verse of this lesson gives wise practical advice as to the 
surest way of gaining serenity of life. In this connection is an epigram trans- 
lated by Emerson from the French : 

Some of your hurts you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived ; 
But what torments of grief you endured 

From evils which never arrived ! 
127 
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Sidney Smith says that one remedy against melancholy and worry is to 
take short views of life : 

Are you happy now ? Are you likely to remain so till this evening, or next 
month, or next year ? Then why destroy your present happiness bv a distant misery 
which may never come at all, or you may never live to see ? For every substantial grief 
has twenty shadows, and most of them shadows of your own making. 

A little poem by Mrs. M. F. Butts gives the same scheme of life : 

Build a little fence of trust around today. 
Fill the space with loving deeds, and therein stay, 
Look not thro' the sheltering bars upon tomorrow, 
God will help thee bear what comes, of joy or sorrow. 

II. Matthew's call. — In this lesson we have one of the most interesting 
and critical situations prossible in a human life. Matthew must decide, at this 
moment, between the claims of his old, well-understood, fairly prosperous 
life and the new claims made upon him by the personality of Christ and all 
for which that personality stood. All of Matthew's past inner life contributed 
to his decision in this crisis moment, and all his future was determined by 
this decision. Browning dwells much upon these supreme moments. In 
"By the Fireside" he says: 

How the world is made for each of us ! 

How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment's product thus, 

When a soul declares itself — to wit, 
By its fruit, the thing it does. 

I am named and known by that moment's feat ; 
There took my station and degree. 

In "Christine" he emphasizes the thought of the reality and importance 
of moments of insight : 

Oh, we're sunk enough, God knows ! 

But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure, tho' seldom, are denied us 

When the spirit's true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 

And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing. 

There are flashes struck from midnights, 

There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 

Whereby swoln ambitions dwindle. 

For other literary parallels of Matthew's decision to follow Christ at what- 
ever cost compare Tennyson's "Gareth and Lynette," when Gareth says to 
his mother : 

Man am I grown, a man's work must I do. 

Follow the deer ? Follow the Christ, the King. 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King. 

Else, wherefore born ? 

See also Tennvson's " Merlin and the Gleam." 
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III. The Twelve sent forth. — In this lesson is Christ's sketch of what he 
thought a minister should be. The leading idea is that the men to be sent 
out had received much from Christ and should, therefore, be willing to spend 
lavishly of their time and strength and spiritual force in his service. 

Lowell well describes those who go forth into an alien world with a new 
message as hermits 

of that loneliest solitude, 
The silent desert of a great new thought, 

and comments on the "devilish subtleties of doubt" that press in upon souls 
so set apart. 

Whittier's "The Voices" presents the difficulties and discouragements 
which the tempter suggests to the men who urge "the long unequal fight" 
against sin, scattering their lives as seed in a thankless soil. 

Browning's "Two Camels" is a brief, trenchant allegory of two theories of 
service. Each camel dedicates himself "from hump to hoof" to his master's 
service. But just before a long journey over the sands one camel resolves to 
save his master all expenses, and so refuses the food with which his manger 
is crammed. This "too-abstemious brute" dies on the plains, and his pack 
is seized by thieves. The other camel rejoices in the crib piled high with 
provender; the liberal meal makes him ready for the journey, and he lets 
down his lading safely in the market-place. 

How far the rules given by Christ to the Twelve were transgressed by their 
successors is shown by such studies as that of the sixteenth century bishop in 
Browning's "The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed's Church," and by 
Chaucer's scathing satires on the churchmen of his day in his Canterbury 
Tales. As an offset to this his "Good Parson," in "The Prologue" to The 
Canterbury Tales, is one of the most beautiful characters in literature, 
So, too, later in the midst of the drinking, card-playing, fox-hunting par- 
sons of the eighteenth century, we come upon a character so exceptionally 
pure, steadfast, and high-minded as Goldsmith's vicar of Wakefield. Still 
more attractive is Goldsmith's village preacher in "The Deserted Village." 

In Victor Hugo's Les Miserables the good bishop is another dramatically 
vivid and powerful picture of the servant of God who works in the exact 
spirit of his Master. Wordsworth's great poem " The Happy Warrior " rep- 
resents a character that, with the change of a phrase or two, might well stand 
as the type of the ideal warrior in the kingdom of God. See also Matthew 
Arnold's picture of his father in " Rugby Chapel" : 

But thou would'st not alone 
Be saved, my father ! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

# * * * # # 

Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 
And, at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd ! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 

and his description in " East London " : 
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I met a preacher there I knew, and said : 

" 111 and o'erwork'd, how fare you in this scene ? " — 
" Bravely," said he, " for I of late have been 

Much cheer'd with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.'' 

IV. Warning and invitation. — It is the second portion of this theme that 
finds fullest response in literature. Giles Fletcher, in " Christ's Victory and 
Triumph," says of the power of Christ to fulfil all human need : 

He is a path, if any be misled ; 

He is a robe, if any naked be ; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 

If any be a bondman, he is free ; 

If any be but weak, how strong is he ! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health, 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth ; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth. 

George Herbert has a quaint poem called "The Pulley," in which God is 
represented as pouring out on man all blessings, riches, strength, beauty, 
wisdom, honor, pleasure : 

When almost all was out God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 

" For if I should," said he, 
" Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature ; 

So both should losers be. 

"Yet let him keep the rest — 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that, at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast." 



Rest is not quitting this busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 

'Tis the brook's motion — clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean after this life. 

'Tis loving and serving the highest and best ; 

'Tis onward unswerving — and this is true rest. — Goethe. 



God's greatness flows around our incompleteness ; 

'Round our restlessness, His rest. — Mrs. Browning. 

See also Newton's " Lord, I am Come," Darby's " O Eyes that are Weary, 
and Hearts that are Sore." Monsell's " Rest of the Weary, Joy of the 
Sad," Stone's " Weary of Earth and Laden with Sin," Mrs. Barbauld's 
" Come, Said Jesus' Sacred Voice," Moore's " Come, Ye Disconsolate," 
Hammond's "Cast Thy Burden on the Lord," Bonar's "Calm Me, God " 
and " I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say," and many others that might be 
named, indicate how strongly this passage of Scripture appeals to human 
needs. 



